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ROLAND ENCOUNTERS SLOPPY STEVENS IN SMITHFIELD. 
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received at the hospital, three months before. 
With this solitary chilling I had to begin the 
world afresh. Well, it did not much matter, I 
thought ; I was young, and active, and free; and 
with a light heart I took my way once more to 
the stables—my only home—trusting that if my 
innocence had not already been made clear there, 
I could make it so. 

I was not disappointed. The old ostler received 
me kindly, though he made light of the punish- 
ment I had endured. “ Well!” he cried, giving 
me a hearty shake of the hand and laughing 
loudly, “but that was a shabby trick Tom 
Smithers played thee; and it was thy money after 
all! I did not think thou had been so rich, lad, 
and I did not think Tom Smithers was a knave ; 
but he coom Yorkshire over me too, so we'll say no 
more about it. There’s t’loft, lad, for thee; and 
here’s a nag wants rubbing down; and there’s 
twopence for the job.” 

My next visit was to Covent Garden Market ; 
but there I was disappointed, for the good-natured 
salesman was not there, and I found that his 
stand was occupied by another man, who looked 
far from good-natured, and bade me go about my 
business when I offered my services. And thongh, 
after this, I went on several successive morning's 
at the earliest dawn, I saw nothing more, at that 
time, of my old friend. I obtained occasional em- 
ployment, however, from others. 

I returned to my old occupations at Smithfield 
also, and experienced the rude but substantial 
sympathy of some who knew me, and had wit- 
nessed or heard of my accident so many months 
before, and who had not expected that I should 
recover. Altogether, therefore, I soon found my- 
self in a fair way of surmounting my loss; and I 
took care not to trust again to any hiding-place, 
in the loft or elsewhere, but carried my accumu- 
lating savings in my pocket, which, after all, I 
fancied might be the safest place for them. 

I shall quickly over this part of my story. 
In fact, I have few incidents to narrate regarding 
the following two years of my life, and only two 
that were of any consequence as relating to my 
future history. The first was this. 

One day, in the depth of winter, as I was stand- 
ing by the sheep-pens in Smithfield, blowing my 
fingers and stamping on the ground, to keep up 
some circulation in the blood, while the owner or 
drover of the animals of which I had temporary 
charge was warming himself in another sort of 
way in a neighbouring public-house, I was clapped 
on the shoulder, and, looking up, I found myself 
confronted by my sometimes playfellow but oftener 
tormentor, Sloppy Stevens, of Whiskers’ Rents 
notoriety. He was rather flashily dressed, and 
his countenance—though so young—was evidently 
bloated and disfigured with constant dissipation. 
He seemed, too, even then, to be half intoxicated, 
and the coarse and contemptuous terms in which 
at first he addressed me, left me but little 
inclination to resume acquaintance. I replied 
shortly, therefore, to his greetings; but he did 
not seem inclined to be thus shaken off. 

“ And how is old Peggy ? poor old Peggy ?” 
he asked derisively ; “ hope she didn’t catch cold 
in the stone jug, Roley-poley—eh ?” 

“Oh?” said I, all at once forgetting my repug- 


| nance to-the speaker, and at the time almost un- 
conscious of his derisive tone, “do you know any 
| thing of Peggy Magrath? Has she been to Whis- 
| kers’ Rents smce——” 
| “He interrupted me with a loud laugh, and in- 
| formed me that he and Whiskers’ Rents had dis- 
solved connection long ago. “ It got so vulgar,” 
said he, very affectedly, “that I couldn’t stand it 
any longer ; so you'll obleege me, Roley-poley, by 
not naming it.” 

This was the third time he had called me Roley- 
poley ; and though it was the soubriquet by which 
I was generally known, I was foolishly vexed to 
hear it from the lips of Sloppy Stevens, uttered in 
a tone of such pompous superiority, and I replied 
that he would also “ obleege” me, if he would re- 
member that my name was not Roley-poley any 
more than his was young Sloppy. I afterwards 
remembered that, while I wag speaking, a man 
whom I had not before noticed, but who had stood 
by, waiting as it seemed till the conference was 
over, fixed his eyes piercingly upon me, and seemed 
to listen with a half-smile to my retort. He was 
apparently of middle age, that is, he might have 
been on the shady side of forty, and the dark hair 
which appeared from under his hat was streaked 
with grey. Perhaps, at one time, he had been 
handsome, for even then his countenance was ex- 
pressive, his features regular, and his eyes sharp 
and penetrating : his voice, too, when he presently 
spoke, was soft and winning. But over all was a 
very visible taint of profligacy, which would have 
marred and destroyed any remaining charm. He 
was dressed in a rather superior and more gentle- 
manly style than his younger companion, and 
seemed to have some sort of control, if not autho- 
rity, over him. My readers must pardon this 
slight digression, in which I have not indulged 
without sufficient reason. I return to my story. 

Stevens gravely listened to my request, and 
made me a low mock bow when [I had spoken: 
“Your most humble servant, Mister Roland 
Leigh,” he began, when he was interrupted by 
the person at his side. 

“ What did you call the young man ?” he asked 
quickly but gently, and with asmile.. “ Roland— 
Roland what ?” 

“Roland Leigh,” said Sloppy; “that’s his 
name—at least it was the chap’s name when he 
lived at Whiskers’ Rents; but may be he has 
picked up another by this time.” 

“Te; haven't,” I rejoined bluntly ; “I reckon 
one set o’ names is enough for any honest person.” 

“ Certainly it is, my young friend,” said Sloppy’s 
companion gravely, and, as I thought, encoura- 
gingly; “you are quite right, Roland——Roland 
what ?” he added. 

“ Roland Leigh,” I said. 

“To be sure,” said he quickly: “I know, I 
know; you seem a smart lad; itis a pity your 
father does not put you into a better jacket, though.” 

“ T haven’t got a father,” said I, turning away. 

* Indeed! only a mother, eh ?” 

“* My mother is dead,” said I—“has been dead 
nine or ten years.” 

“Ah!” said he; “and you—what do you do 
| for a living, then P” he asked, still very kindly, 

while Sloppy Stevens turned away, kicked his heels 
| on the ground, and whistled. 
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“Oh, anything,” I said; “sometimes I run 
errands, and sometimes——” 

“Indeed! you run on errands, do you? Well, 
you shall go on one for me now, then,” said he. 

" “Tshould be glad to do so if I could,” I re- 
plied; “ but I have got these sheep to mind.” 

“ Ah, well! you are an honest young fellow, I 
see,” he rejoined ; “and it is of no consequence. 
But, poor boy,” he added, compassionately, “a 
warmer jacket wouldn’t do you any harm, and here’s 
something to buy one with ;” and he put a crown 
piece into my hand, and walked on, while I was 
stammering out my thanks for the unexpected 
donation. 

“Tsay, Roley,” said Sloppy, who lingered be- 
hind, “ first-rate, and no mistake, isn’t he ? Come, 
give us your paw;” and he held out his own 
—‘no malice, you know,” added he, patronizingly. 

I gave him my hand—not that in which the 
crown piece still rested, though ; and he gave it a 
hearty squeeze, and then followed his companion. 

The crown piece from the stranger, however, 
compensated for my mortified feelings at being so 
contemptuously treated by one like Sloppy Stevens, 
who, not many years before, had been as very a 
Whiskers’ Renter as myself; and I suppose I 
returned at night to my poor lair in the hay-loft 
with less to burden my mind than the rich grazier, 
who, as I heard, had that same afternoon had his 
pocket eased, by some means or other, of a purse 
containing two or three hundred pounds in notes 
and gold. 

I may add, that the stranger’s bounty was ap- 
plied according to his directions; and the next 
day I made my appearance in my “ places of busi- 
ness” in a warmer jacket than I remembered to 
have ever before worn. 


Are you curious, reader, to know how my re- 
cently and imperfectly received religious principles 
—ifthey were such—fared in my daily intercourse 
with so much that was vile, sensual, and ungodly, 
among those with whom I necessarily associated ? 
As nearly and truly as I can, I will tell you. 
But, first of all, let me inform you what I did; 
and this will include the other incident of which I 
spoke. 

When I left the prison, there was one thing I 
missed sadly, and that wasthe Bible in the cell. 
T could no longer beguile the weary hours of in- 
action by spelling out the contents of a book which 
I did not possess, but which had somehow obtained 
an entrance to my affections. For a month or 
more, then, I almost starved myself—at least, I 
limited myself to the lowest scale of diet—till I had 
saved money enough, as I supposed, to purchase a 
Bible. Those were not the days of cheap Bibles ; 
but I succeeded in my determination, and had a 


Bible of my own. It cost me six shillings. I hid | 


it in my loft, for I thought that that would be 
safe there, even if discovered; and I judged rightly: 
the Bible was found, or rather, I was found read- 


ing it; and if ridicule and persecution had been 


effectual, I should have bidden good-bye to the 
Bible then. But I thank God who enabled me to 


bear the storm, and at last sheltered me from it | 
by the interposition of the old Yorkshire ostler,who | 


held paramount authority in the yard, and de- 
clared that I should not be molested. 


| After a while, I began to lament my deficiency 
| in reading. I could not get on fast enough; and 
there was much in the book that I fancied I could 
understand better if I were a better scholar. In 
the present day, a lad in London in my situation, 

and anxious to learn, would have but little diffi- 
| culty in attaining his object. Ragged Schools 
and Sunday Schools would readily open their doors 
for him, even if he were not sought out and gently 
‘compelled to go in.” But it was not so in the 
days of which I write. True, there were a few 
Sunday Schools ; but, after the experience I have 
detailed in connection with one, my readers will 
not wonder that I had an unfavourable opinion of 
these which it took many years to correct. 

One day, however, in a wretched neighbourhood, 
more than a mile from my stable loft, I happened 
to see a board, with letters on it, suspended in the 
window of a miserable-looking house; and, after 
some trouble, I spelt out that an evening school 
four boys was kept there. Encouraged by the 
evident poverty of the place, which perhaps might 
have deterred others, I knocked at the door, and, 
on being admitted, found myself in a-small room, 
which served also as a tailor’s shop; and on the 
board—judge of my surprise—sat Fanny’s father. 

“ Well, what do you want ?” said he, settling his 
spectacles and looking hard at my face; “ why,” 
he added, in a tone of curious uncertainty—* it 
isn’t——” 

** Yes, it’s me, sir,” said I ; “my name is Roland 
Leigh ; you used to know me at Whiskers’ Rents ; 
but I didn’t know you and Fanny lived here, 
sir. 

“Fanny doesn’t live here,” said Mr. Grey (I 
think I have not before mentioned the tailor’s 
name.) “She’s gone away from me more than 
a year. But I reckon that doesn’t matter to you. 
What did you come for? Do you want me to take 
your measure for a new suit?” he asked, with a 
good-humoured, laungh—for he chanced to be tole- 
rably sober at the time, 

“No, sir,’ said I; “but that board in the 
window says there’s an evening school for boys 

1ere. 

* Well, there’s no harm in that, is there, Roley- 
poley ?” (It was very odd, I thought; but every- 
body that knew me then, would call me by this 
name, when Roland Leigh would have been quite 
as easy; but I did not mind it from Fanny’s 
father.) ‘‘ Suppose there is an evening school for 
boys here, and suppose I teach the boys that 
come, to read and write—what then ?”’ said he. 

* T want to know if I may come,” I jerked out 
with a strong effort. 

“ Tf you want to come, you may,” said the tailor; 
“but you must pay for it, you know.” 

* How much, sir?” said I. 

« A penny a night, and find your own books and 
| candle,” said he; “and no trust,”’ he added. 
| I could manage that; and the bargain was 
| soon struck. That same evening I returned, with 
the Bible—my only book—in my hand, and was 
admitted among Mr. Grey's scholars, who were 
about twelve in number. 

They were a set of ragged colts; and if I say 
that 1 did not disgrace them, the description of 
their outward appearance will suffice. Moreover, 
| they were as troublesome to the poor tailor as they 
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were ragged. I believe that many of them at- 
tended the evening school as much for the fun of 
it as for any intention of learning ; and, at times, 
when poor Grey had given way to his unhappy 
propensity, he was sufficiently provocative of fun. 

I wondered at the time what could have induced 
him to adopt this method of adding to his income. 
I soon found, however, that the six or seven shil- 
lings a week he earned by his evening scholars was 
of no small importance to him. I fear aJ«9 that it 
enabled him to indulge his habits of drmking to 
a greater excess, and that, nightly, after his class 
was dismissed—however sober or otherwise he 
had been betore—he uniformly repaired to a 
neighbouring tavern, to spend his nightly earn- 
ings. 

To my surprise, even then, I soon found that 
the poor besotted evening school teacher was a 
clever and learned man. I may qualify this opi- 
nion now, by stating my belief that he was a person 
of good education and superior abilities, which he 
was proud of an opportunity of showing. I soon 
became his favourite scholar, because I was really 
desirous of learning; and even in spite of my 
knowledge of his degrading habits, and my re- 
membrance of his cruel treatment of his poor 
motherless child, I began really to respect him. 

Soon, under his tuition, I learned to read fluently 
and to write with tolerable ease. He taught me 
not only the elements of arithmetic, but even in- 
troduced me to the mysteries of algebra and 
mathematics, which I have reason to believe he 
had, at some former period of his life, studied suc- 
cessfully. I smile at all this now; but it is with 
melancholy interest. I cannot forget how much 
I owe to my poor unhappy teacher, for laying the 
foundation which I was afterwards enabled, with 
comparatively little difficulty, to build upon; and 
I sigh to think how the indulgence of one be- 
setting sin deadened his energies, wrecked his 
domestic happiness, blasted his hopes, impoverished 
his whole life, debilitated his body, beclouded his 
intellect, and—I fear, I sadly fear—ruined his soul! 
Poor Grey ! 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
MORE EXPERIENCES.—I FIND MY WAY TO PUBLIC 
WORSHIP. 

Amrpet all that was discouraging and inimical to 
my moral progress and religious prosperity, I found 
—what so many have experienced before me—that 
the eye and the hand of a divine Guardian were ever 
upon and around me, watching over my interests 
and succouring me in my difficulties. This 
gracious and loving Friend I gradually learned 
more and more to recognise and confide in. He 
pitied me in my wretchedness and ignorance, and 
he did not disdain my first strivings after light 
and truth and purity. I found, according to the 
Saviour’s words, that if any man will do the will 
of God, he will soon learn whether the doctrine 
be of God or no. 

Like the merchant on ’change, or like the 
tradesman in his shop, or like the clerk in his 
counting-house, or like the mechanic in his factory 
or workshop, or at his bench—each subject to his 
own peculiar temptations from the ungodly 
around, but each in his sphere of duty—so was I 





"some success, to earn daily bread, in the only way 


that seemed open to me; and, in trusting to a 
heavenly Friend, Father, and Guide, I had an 
arm to lean upon every morning, even as they 
have. And, trusting in him, and leaning on that 
arm, however defective might be my religious 
knowledge, I was not mistaken in believing that 
he would not forsake me. Let me tell you, 
reader, that those were happy hours with me often- 
times when I lay awake on my bundle of straw, 
with the Bible beside me, and the starlight or 
moonlight gleaming in, or the rain dropping around 
me, through the crazy roof of the building. 

But I have not said yet that I had no other 
religious instruction than that which I obtained 
from my Bible. Let me now say that Ihad. It 
is only that I like to keep to one subject at a time 
that I have not written of this before. Since my 
release from prison, until the gift of my new jacket 
from the stranger, I had had a longing desire to 
enter once more the walls of a place of public 
worship, for by this time I had some sort of idea 
of what churches and chapels were meant for: 
there was a chapel and a chaplain at the prison, 
and this had somewhat enlightened me. While 
indulging this laudable wish, however, I had a 
lively remembrance, not only of my first misad- 
venture in a church, but also of the reception I 
met with when once afterwards I essayed to enter. 
So I contented myself, Sunday after Sunday, with 
lingering near one in particular, where the rich 
swelling tones of a powerful organ could be heard 
at some distance from the building. 

But when I got my new jacket, I bethought me 
that I had money enough to furnish the remainder 
of a suit of clothes, which, perhaps—especially 
with a clean face and combed hair—might give me 
at least a tacit admission to public worship. A 
Sunday or two afterwards, therefore, I prepared 
myself for making the attempt. I shrunk, how- 
ever, from the church whose organ so enraptured 
me, for there the congregation seemed too grand 
and imposing in my eyes; but at some distance 
from the stables, and in the heart of the city, was 
a building which I had more than once noticed to 
be crowded with all sorts of people, and among 
them a good number of persons belonging to the 
humbler classes. Among these, I thought I could 
surely slip in unperceived. 

I made the attempt, and succeeded. The offi- 
ciating minister was a very aged man; but few 
marks of weakness were apparent in him. His 
frame was yet robust, and his voice was strong 
and penetrating; while on his rather hard and 
weather-beaten countenance rested a smile of evi- 
dent sympathy and benevolence, which won my 
affections ; but these are comparatively small 
matters. 

I cannot describe the feelings, with which I 
heard that first sermon to which I ever listened. 
To say that I was affected would be doing them 
less than justice—I was enthralled. I found now, 
for the first time, that I was not alone in the 
world; that there were others who had passed 
and were passing through the same experiences as 
mine. It was what I had wanted, but had little 
hoped to obtain. 

From that time I was one of Mr. N——’s most 





in mine. Honestly I was endeavouring, and with 


constant hearers; and it was not long before I 
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heard from his own lips so much of his earlier 
history—to which he frequently referred in his 
sermons—as increased my interest in him. His 
younger life had been one of strange adventures ; 
and, at one time, he had sunk into an abyss of 
vice and misery from which it seemed almost im- 
possible for him to be rescued. He had been in 
perils on land, and perils at sea—had been ship- 
wrecked—had been the sport of malice, and the 
object of derision, and the recipient of deserved 
degrading punishment. He had toiled as a slave 
under a burning sun, without expectation of re- 
demption ; and when at length redeemed, his 
“excess of riot” had struck even hardened sin- 
ners with fear, if not with disgust. Tall of a city 
Arab !—no city Arab could seem more hopeless 
of reformation than he ; and yet the grace of God 
in him had 
“ Changed the vulture to a dove, 
The lion to a lamb.” 


It surely is ne wonder that, as from time to 
time I learned these particulars of the old 
preacher’s life, and heard him tell of the wonder- 
ful providences by which he had been led all his 
life long, I felt encouraged to hope, and that a 
strange charm should seem to hang upon his lips. 

So you see, reader, that I was not, at this time, 
so altogether destitute of the means of instruction 
and ; but I have written enough about this ; 


and if you think this chapter dull, now you have 
got to the end of it, I will promise that the next 
shall be more lively. 


ANIMAL LOVE OF MUSIC. 


WE once put the question to the keeper of a me- 
nagerie: ‘‘ Does your band of music have any 
beneficial effect upon the animals under your 
care?” “To be sure it does,” said he; “they 
like it, and therefore it does them good. If you 
were to come in and look at them in a morning, 
when the band is away perambulating the town, you 
would see many of them, the more savage beasts 
in particular, dull and moping, and either sitting or 
lying in their dens. We who travel with wild beasts 
cannot of course give them the room they ought 
to have; and, being cribbed up in show-boxes, 
they degenerate for want of exercise, do what we 
will with them. But it would be very much 
worse, I reckon, if it were not for the music. 
When they hear the band strike up, they rouse 
themselves, and begin taking what exercise they 
can: the beasts of prey by walking backwards 
and forwards, and the others by repeating the 
movements natural to them when at liberty; the 
birds will begin to chaffer and plume themselves 
at the sound; and even the snakes at times will 
uncoil and rear up, and convince the people, who 
sometimes seem to doubt the fact, that they are 
living creatures.” 

Such was, in substance, the verdict of one who 
ought to know something about it; and as there 
seems no reason to doubt the truth of his asser- 
tions, we may fairly conclude that the old story 
of Orpheus and his congregation of four-footed 
connoisseurs of harmony is not all a fable, but 
that, like many other traditions wearing an ab- 
surd and incredible aspect, it was originally 





founded upon some recognised and undeniable 
truth in nature. 

The sensibility of animals to music will hardly 
be questioned in the present day, when the man- 
ners and habits of all animated nature are so tho- 
roughly observed and studied. We no longer 
doubt the dictum of the poet, who sings, “ Music 
hath charms to soothe the savage breast ;’’ and 
therefore, it is not so much in corroboration of 
his assertion, as in illustration of a fact so inter- 
esting and pleasing in itself, that we are about to 
bring to the notice of the reader some few in- 
stances of animal love of music, which are too well 
authenticated to admit of a doubt, and some of 
which are the records of our personal observation 
and experience. 

One of the German biographers of Mozart 
makes mention of a tame pigeon, which was the 
companion and pet of that extraordinary genius 
when achild. The bird, when at liberty, would 
never leave the side of the young composer while 
he was playing any instrument, and had to be 
caught and confined in his cage, to prevent him 
from following his little favourite from room to 
room. Whenever the boy came into the presence 
of the pigeon, the latter manifested the utmost 
uneasiness until he began to play ; if the door of 
the cage were opened, the bird would fly to the 
violin and peck at the strings, or to the harpsichord 
and jump and flutter on the keys, and would not 
be pacified until the child sat down to play, when 
it would perch quietly on his shoulder, and sit 
there for hours almost without moving a feather. 

Cats have a-species of undelightful music of 
their own, performed, as we all know, at unsea- 
sonable hours on the leads, house-tiles, and gar- 
den walls of our dwellings. Puss’s performances 
are generally too chromatic for ears not feline, 
and we humans are given to disconcert their con- 
certos with a shower from the water-jug, or any- 
thing else that comes to hand, when their un- 
timely carols rouse us from our sleep. In revenge, 
Puss is generally as indifferent to the sublimest 
strains of the human voice, or cunningly played 
instrument, as any post can possibly be, and pre- 
fers the untuneful scream of the cat’smeat-man 
to the noblest compositions of Beethoven. Still, 
as if Nature were determined to assert the tri- 
umph of harmony over every living thing, now 
and then a cat turns up who has a genuine mu- 
sical ear, and will manifest unequivocal satisfac- 
tion and delight at harmonious combinations of 
sound. We once owned a cat who would listen 
complacently to music by the hour together, 
always accompanying it with a gentle purring— 
who would leave her hunting-ground in garden or 
cellar whenever music was going on in parlour or 
drawing-room—who would scratch at the door, 
and croon and mew to be let in, and would resent 
a prolonged exclusion by certain expressive dis- 
plays of disapprobation. When admitted, she 
would leap on the piano, and attempt, after the 
New Zealand fashion of expressing regard, to rub 
noses with the performer. 

An old friend of ours reports another instance, 
which is perhaps still more remarkable. He was 
in the habit, most evenings in the week, of spend- 
ing an hour or two at the piano after the studious 
labours of the day. His pet cat, though as a 
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kitten indifferent to music, grew to like it, and 
regularly led the way to the piano when the busi- 
ness of the tea-table was done. Here she took 
post on a chair, and listened gravely during the 
whole performance. When it ceased, and the in- 
strument was closed, she would return to the rug, 
or to his knee, and sleep out the rest of the even- 
ing: not so, however, if the piano was left open ; 
in that case Puss leaped on the keys and pawed a 
performance of her own, in which she showed an 
extreme partiality for the treble notes, and some- 
thing like alarm at the big bass ones, when she 
happened to give them an extra vigorous kick 
with her heels. In fact, a rousing discord would 
frighten her off the keys, but she would return 
again and soothe her feelings by a gentle patter- 
ing among the upper notes. These exploits she 
repeated whenever the piano was left open, and 
whether she had auditors or not; so that it be- 
came necessary to close the instrument or exclude 
the cat from the room, in order to insure a mo- 
ment’s quietness. If by any chance her master 
spent the evening from home, Puss showed her 
disappointment and dissatisfaction by restlessness 
and ill-temper. 

Twenty-five years ago the writer was one of a 
joint-stock proprietary who owned a boat on an 
inland river, winding through a retired and pic- 
turesque track of country. There were seven of 
us, all being either singers or players of instru- 
ments ; and in this boat it was our custom to spend 
an occasional leisure hour in musical voyagings up 
and down the river. To many an old English 
melody on these occasions did the moss-covered 
rocks and precipitous banks return harmonious 
echoes. We made strange acquaintances on those 
long voyages, up a stream navigated by no other 
keel than ours; and, among other natural curiosi- 
ties, we fell in with a musical cow. This creature, 
a small cream-coloured specimen of the Alderney 
breed, suckled her calf, along with a dozen other 
vaccine mothers, in a meadow which sloped down 
to the river’s brink. Whenever we turned the 
bend of the river, “ with our voices in tune as the 
oars kept time,” and the meadow came in sight, 
there we were sure to see the white cow, standing 
up to the shoulders in the water, whither she had 
advanced to meet us, her neck stretched out and 
her dripping nose turned towards the boat. As 
we skirted the meadow, she kept pace with us on 
the bank, testifying her delight by antics, of which 
no cow in her senses would have been thought 
capable. She would leap, skip, roll on her back, 
rear on her hind legs, then hurl them aloft in the 
air like a kicking horse—now rushing into the 
water to look at us nearer, now frisking off like 
a kitten at play. When she came to the meadow- 
fence, she dashed through it furiously into the 
next field, and so on through-the next fence, and 
the next after that. The fourth being railed, she 
would turn it by wading the river, and was only 
prevented from following us further by a steep, 
precipitous bank, which stopped her progress. 
After these mad gambols, she always returned to 
her calf, first saluting us with a long plaintive 
kind of bellow, by way of farewell. 

At this period it was that, rescuing a fine snake 
from some ignorant boys, who were about to kill 
it, under the notion that it was venomous, but 





who were glad to sell it for twopence, we carried 
the slippery creature home. and assigned him a 
lodging in a small wicker basket, filled with moss, 
and suspended by a single string from a hook in 
the ceiling of our bachelor’s snugyery. We knew, 
of course, the traditional stories of snakes and 
snake-charming, and all about the exploits of the 
snake-hunting Indians, who are said to lure the 
reptiles into their possession by the power of music; 
but the thought of trying the effect of music on 
the common English snake in our possession, never 
once presented itself. The reptile grew to know 
us, and to welcome us in his way, by gliding his 
cold coil across our face and temples when we 
brought him fresh moss, or tempted him with 
food, which, by the way, he would never take. It 
was by accident only that we discovered his mu- 
sical predilections. One evening, while marching 
the room to the sound of our old violin, with which 
it was our custom to beguile an occasional hour, 
we caught sight of what seemed a monstrous py- 
thon threatening us from aloft. It was the shadow 
of our pet snake, projected by the single candle on 
the table to the arched ceiling above, and magni- 
fied to formidable-looking dimensions. The fellow 
was hanging out of the basket almost by the tip 
of his tail, and, with his head stretched towards 
us, was following our motions as we walked up 
and down the room. We remembered the snake- 
charmers, and conceived at once that it was the 
music which had brought him out; and so it 
proved, as we had opportunity of certifying by 
repeated experiments. Whenever he heard the vio- 
lin, he came out, and always with his head in the 
direction of the sound, as if anxious to reach it. 
When taken from the basket and hung round the 
neck, he lay limp and as if lifeless while the music 
lasted, and did not immediately recover when it 
had ceased. One day, on finding that he made no 
appearance at the call of the violin, we reached 
down the basket and found him gone. Whether 
he had fallen out by accident, while hanging by 
his tail, or taken the leap on purpose, there was 
no knowing; but he had disappeared, and we saw 
him no more, though a few weeks after his depar- 
ture we found his skin, turned inside out, behind 
a box placed against the wall. 

Dogs, judging from the conduct of the gene- 
rality of them, may be regarded as indifferent to 
music, as they are noticed neither to seek nor shun 
it, as a general rule. Being remarkably docile, 
however, they may be, and are, taught to discri- 
minate tunes, and to dance to violin, pipe, and 
drum in a manner that indicates plainly enough 
their appreciation of musical time, at least. Some 
dogs grind organs at the command of theirunfeeling 
exhibitors; and though they always set about the 
business with a serious face, that may be no proof 
that they dislike music. Our own dog—a cross 
between a Scotch and a Skye terrier—is affected 
in an extraordinary way by the notes of the har- 
monium, and chooses to post himself close to the 
instrument while it is playing. So long as the 
music runs below a certain pitch, all is well; but 
touch a single note above that, and he prepares to 
join-in the performance himself. If a shrill note is 
prolonged above a minim, he points his nose in the 
air, at an angle of about forty degrees, and, elon- 
gating his body in a straight line from the nos- 
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trils to the tail, pitches precisely the same note, 
which he will go on sounding as long as you 
please. The inference generally drawn is, that he 
dislikes it, and that the notes to which he thus re- 
sponds are painful to him. To us that is not so 
clear, since, though the door be open, and he has 
the run of the whole house, he never shows the 
least disposition to make his escape. Who shall 
say that it is not a luxury to him? The point is 
doubtful, at least; and we shall give him the 
benefit of the doubt, and acquit him of the 
charge, which we deem odious, of disrelishing 
music. 

The song-birds—the natural musicians of the 
earth—we must, for obvious reasons, leave out of 
our category. Their love of music, in the expres- 
sion of which whole tribes of them pass the best 
part of their waking lives, is never a subject of 
question ; but the existence of whole species of 
animated creatures, who come into the world for 
the sole purpose of giving utterance to sweet and 
delicious sounds, might reasonably lead us to 
doubt whether these are commissioned to delight 
the ear of man alone, and whether a love of music 
is not naturally an instinct of all the animal 
races. 

Leaving the reader to come to his own con- 
clusions on this matter, we shall close the present 
sketch by a remarkable instance of the love of 
music exemplified in the conduct of a party of 
mice, who had obtained surreptitious admission at 
a publie concert. We copy the account from the 
“ Bristol Advertiser,” of October last, to the co- 
lumns of which it was probably transferred from 
a country paper. Thus it runs :—“ Miss Louisa 
Foote Hay gave a concert last week at Colyton. 
Soon after Miss Hay had commenced her first song, 
the party occupying the front seats saw a mouse 
sauntering leisurely up and down, close to the 
skirting of the platform on which she was singing. 
As the song proceeded, the mouse stood spell- 
bound. <A lady tried to drive it away, by shaking 
her concert-bill at it; but the little animal had 
lost its fear of man, and would not retire. At the 
conclusion of the piece, the mouse vanished, but 
reappeared, bringing with it a companion, when 
the next song commenced. At the end of song 
the second, the two mice retreated to their hole, 
but made their third appearance on the boards 
when the singing was again renewed. Eventually 
six or seven mice came out regularly with every 
song, and retired when the music ceased. While 
the melodious tones filled the apartment, all at- 
tempts to drive away the mice were vain. These 
most timid members of the animal kingdom were 
too fascinated to be in terror of the human family, 
who actually filled the room; and though a fif- 
tieth part of the means used to drive them away 
would, under ordinary ‘circumstances, have suf- 
ficed, they now stood, or slowly glided, so 
entranced by the melody which pervaded the 
room, that they were heedless of the presence of 
their natural enemies. How naturalists may ex- 
plain this phenomenon, we know not, nor shall we 
swell this article by attempting a solution.” ‘The 
paragraph concluded by giving the names of seve- 
ral respectable individuals who witnessed the sin- 
gular phenomenon, and who were willing to testify 
to the truth of the report. 





THE EARLY LIFE AND STRUGGLES OF 
HUGH MILLER. 


SECOND PAPER. 


THE school career of our hero having, in the man- 
ner already described, been abruptly and in- 
auspiciously concluded, he found himself brought 
face to face with a life of toil. Being nearly seven- 
teen years of age at this time, and his mother, 
after a long widowhood, having contracted a 
second marriage, he felt the necessity of at once 
choosing a vocation. His uncles, who had pene- 
tration enough to perceive the tokens of capacity 
manifested by their nephew, prompted his ambi- 
tion, and encouraged him to aim at one of the 
learned professions. The youth, however, though 
by no means deficient in high aspirations, possessed, 
in his own opinion, neither taste nor aptitude for 
law or medicine; while for the sacred work of the 
ministry he felt himself to be spiritually unfit. 
Though the power of religion had not yet been 
developed in his heart and character, yet he had a 
solemn conviction that the true Christian teacher 
is a special creation of the grace of God. This 
self-denying and conscientious decision — which 
was all the more commendable from the circum- 
stance that many of the lads of his acquaintance, 
with no better qualifications than himself, were 
despatched to college to prepare for the church— 
met with the hearty approbation of his pious re- 
latives. ‘“ You are perfectly right, Hugh,” was 
their verdict ; “ better be a poor mason—better 
be anything honest, however humble—than an 
uncalled minister.” Impressive words ! 

But no time was to be lost—he must select an 
occupation ; accordingly, he chose to be a mason. 
In forming this resolution we obtain a glimpse of 
the tendencies of his mind. Although this em- 
ployment involved the most exhausting labours 
and bitter hardships during the summer months, 
yet they were most agreeably compensated by the 
leisure which the winter afforded for intellectual 
culture. He still had an idea that, after all, litera- 
ture or natural science might prove to be his true 
vocation; and he hoped by the rugged road of 
toil and self-discipline to reach his destined goal. 
He apprenticed himself to the husband of one of 
his maternal aunts for the term of three years, 
and took his first lesson in this new school, early 
one spring morning, at a sandstone quarry in the 
neighbourhood of Cromarty. Had he not become 
a quarrier, it is probable he would never have risen 
to the eminence he attained as a geologist. His 
employment necessarily brought him into familiar 
acquaintance with the formation and structure of 
the “ everlasting hills,” while his shrewdness and 
studious habits enabled him to turn the results of 
his observations to valuable account. 

He soon found that this life of out-door labour, 
tasking as it was to his insufficient strength, was 
not without its alleviations. He hada taste for 
the beauties of natural scenery, which he sought 
to gratify on every opportunity, and which soon 
found expression in some very creditable poetic 
compositions. The occupation he had chosen was 
also not without potent temptations, which, if 
yielded to in the outset of his career, would have 
inevitably quenched all his noble aspirations, 
and probably left him a wreck and beacon “ to 
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point a moral and adorn a tale.” We refer 
especially to the drinking customs which at that 
period tyrannized with such awful power over most 
of the sons of toil. When overwrought by pro- 
tracted work,or when suffering under fits of depres- 
sion, to which he was occasionally subject, Hugh, 
like too many others, soon learned to regard the 
ardent spirits of the dram-shop as a luxurious in- 
dulgence; they gave a deceptive lightness and 
elasticity to both body and mind, and substituted 
for a state of dulness and gloom, one of exhilara- 
tion and enjoyment. Here, then, was a worm at 
the root of all manly progress and prosperity. 
The seductions to drink environed him at all sea- 
sons. The insidious habit grew and strength- 
ened, until it reached a crisis which excited his 
alarm, and roused him to make an energetic stand 
against the fascinating foe. We may regard the 
moral victory which he then achieved as consti- 
tuting one of the great epochs of his history. The 
circumstances of his fall, the humiliation it pro- 
duced, and the resolution, afterwards fortified by 
religious principle, which it superinduced, are thus 
described by his own pen; and we earnestly com- 
mend this striking example of self-conquest to 
any individuals who are conscious of being ex- 
posed to a similar peril. 

“Tn laying the foundation stone of a large 
house, the workmen had a royal ‘ founding pint,’ 
and two whole glasses of the whisky came to my 
share. A full-grown man would not have deemed 
a gill of usquebagh an over-dose ; but it was con- 
siderably too much for me; and when the party 
broke up, and I got home to my books, I found, 
as I opened the pages of a favourite author, the 


letters dancing before my eyes, and that I could 


no longer master the sense. I have the volume 
at present before me—a small edition of the 
Essays of Bacon, a great deal worn at the cor- 
ners by the friction of the pocket ; for of Bacon I 
never tired. The condition into which I had 
brought myself was, I felt, one of degradation. 
T had sunk, by my own act, for the time, to a 
lower level of intelligence than that on which it 
was my privilege to be placed; and though the 
state could have been no very favourable one for 
forming a resolution, I in that hour determined 
that I should never again sacrifice my capacity of 
intellectual enjoyment to a drinking usage ; and, 
with God’s help, I was enabled to hold by the 
determination.” 

What a solemn hour was that—big with mo- 
mentous issues—when Bacchus and Bacon were 
brought thus closely into rivalry and conflict ! 
Who was to have possession of the incipient man, 
then vainly attempting to be the disciple and ser- 
vant of both? Upon the answer, how much for 
himself, for literature, for science, for the interests 
of revelation, depended! Had Hugh Miller be- 
come a drunken stone-mason, he could never have 
emerged from obscurity; geology would have 


missed one of its ablest and most eloquent ex- | 
pounders, and the nineteenth century one of its | 


most industrious workers. Happily, however— 
and in the result we cannot but recognise the 


interposition of a heavenly power—the struggle | 


terminated in the triumph of morality and intelli- 


gence, to which was afterwards superadded piety. | 


It is a common, every-day crisis which we hare 


been contemplating; but, alas! how rarely are 
its issues similarly felicitous? how far more fre- 
quently do its subjects guiltily suffer themselves 
to be lured down to the abysses of dissipation, 
depravity, and ruin ! 

A right act is seldom without its appropriate 
reward. Shortly after this manly ded¢ision had 
been come to, the young mason, in the course of 
his explorations, lighted upon a most remarkable 
bed of ancient fossils. They were discovered on 
the northern shore of the Moray frith, in some of 
the lower strata of the old red sandstone—a form- 
ation with which his name is indissolubly iden- 
tified; many of his friends, indeed, having in the 
later portion of his life playfully denominated him 
“ Old Red.” Inthis rich deposit, he found at once 
an admirable antidote to weariness, and a pleasant 
stimulus and recompense to study. The passage in 
which he describes these ancient records and me- 
dallions of creation is so graphic, so beautifully 
clear, and withal so instructive, that we venture 
to introduce it to our readers. 

“The deposit which the hill of Eathie disturbed 
is exclusively a liasic one. The upturned base 
of the formation rests immediately against the 
hill; and we may trace the edges of the various 
overlaying beds for several hundred feet onwards, 
until we lose them in the sea. The various beds 
are curiously divided from each other by bands of 
fossiliferous limestone of but from one to two feet 
thick. These liasic beds, with their separating 
bands, are a sort of boarded books ; for, as a series 
of volumes reclining against a granite pedestal in 
the geologic library of nature, I used to find plea- 
sure in regarding them. The limestone bands, 
elaborately marbled with lignite, ichthyolite, and 
shell, form the stiff boarding; the pasteboard-like 
lamine between—tens and hundreds of thousands 
| in number were in the slimmer volumes—com- 
| pose the closely-written leaves ; I say closely writ- 
| ten, for never yet did signs or characters lie 
| closer on page or scroll than do the organisms of 

the lias on the surface of these leaf-like lamine. 
| The general tone of the colouring of these written 

leaves, though dimmed by the action of untold 

centuries, is still very striking. The ground is 

invariably of a deep neutral grey, verging on 
| black ; while the flattened organisms, which pre- 

sent about the same degree of relief as one sees in 
| the figures of an embossed card, contrast with it 
| in tints that vary from opaque to silvery white, 

and from a pale yellow to an umbry or chestnut 
| brown. Groups of ammonites appear as if drawn 
in white chalk, clusters of a minute undescribed 
| bivalve are still plated with their films of silvery 
| nacre; while gryphites and oysters are always of 
| a dark grey. 

“On some of the leaves, curious pieces of inci- 
| dent seem recorded. We see fleets of minute 
| terebratul, that appear to have been covered up 
| by some sudden deposit from above, when riding 
at their anchors; and whole argosies of am- 
monites, that seem to have been wrecked at once 
by some untoward accident, and sent crushed and 
| dead to the bottom. Assemblages of bright black 
plates, that shine like pieces of japan-work, with 
numerous scales bristling like nail points, indicate 
where some armed fish of the old ganoid order lay 
, down and died ; and groups of belemnites, that lie 
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like heaps of boarding-pikes thrown carelessly on 
a vessel’s deck on the surrender of the crew, tell 


where sculls of cuttle-fishes of the ancient type | 


had ceased to trouble the waters. 


were formerly much sought after in the north for 
the cure of bewitched cattle. 

“Lying athwart some of the pages thus 
strangely inscribed, we occasionally find, like the 
dark hawthorn leaf in Bewick’s well-known vig- 
nette, slim-shaped leaves coloured in deep umber ; 
and branches of extinct pines, and fragments of 
strangely fashioned ferns, form their more ordi- 
nary garnishing. Page after page, for tens and 
hundreds of feet together, repeat the same won- 
derful story. The great Alexandrian library, with 
its tomes of ancient literature, the accumulation 
of long ages, was but a meagre collection—not 


} These spear- | 
like belemnites formed the ‘ thunderbolts’ which | 
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less puny in bulk than recent in date—compared 
with this marvellous library of the Scotch lias.” 

Who, as Mr. Miller asks, after once spending 
even a few hours in such a school, could avoid 
being a geologist ? He had previously found 
much pleasure among rocks, and in caves; but it 
was the wonders of the Eathic lias that first gave 
direction to his curiosity and an aim to his de- 
sultory studies. From being a mere child, who 
had sought a rational amusement in looking over 
the pictures of the stony volume of nature, he 
henceforth became a sober student, desirous of 
reading it intelligently. 

There was a wild and joyous freedom about the 
summer life of the northern mason, which gave a 
sort of charm to it, and which compensated in 
some measure for the home comforts and com- 
panionments that had to be sacrificed in the dis- 
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charge of duty. Yet the privations and incon- 
veniences to be encountered were at times some- 
thing frightful to a man of cultivated tastes, and 
must have been especially uncongenial to a mind 
such as Hugh Miller’s. 
or in secluded cottages, the masons could rarely 


procure employment in their own neighbour- | 


hoods, and were consequently compelled often to 
remove to distant parts in search of such tasks as 
the construction of bridges, or harbours, or farm- 
steads. While thus engaged, the band of labour- 
ers collected were subject to all the rigours and in- 
clemencies of barrack or bothy life. The buildings 
in which they found temporary shelter were usually 
of the most wretched description; the sleeping 
accommodation was quite revolting to a fastidious 
taste; the food was of the plainest and coarsest kind, 
and not infrequently deficient in quantity ; while 
the pretence at cookery was after the most primi- 
tive fashion. Summing up his strange experi- 
ences in these seasons of his industrial life, Mr. 
Miller says: “I have lived in hovels that were 
invariably flooded in wet weather by the overflow- 
ings of the neighbouring swamps, and through 
whose roofs I could tell the hour at night, by 
marking from my bed the stars that were passing 
over the openings along the ridge: I have resided 
in other dwellings of rather higher pretensions, in 
which I have been awakened during every heavier 
night-shower by the rain-drops splashing upon 
my face where I lay a-bed. I remember that 
Uncle James, in urging me not to become a 
mason, told me that a neighbouring laird, when 
asked why he left a crazy old building standing 
beside a group of neat modern offices, informed 
the querist that it was not altogether through bad 
taste the hovel was spared, but from the circum- 
stance that he found it of great convenience every 
time his speculations brought a drove of pigs or a 
squad of masons that way.” And Hugh’s after 
experience proved that the story was by no means 
apocryphal—that it was anything but a Highland 
joke. One night, while littered down in one of 
these rough quarters, a comrade, sleeping beside 
him, had his ears bitten through by a rat; while 
Hugh, on rising next morning, found that all the 
bright buttons had been gnawed from his trou- 
sers, and borne off as trophies to adorn some 
rats’ museum of curiosities. 

During the continuance of barrack life, the 
facilities for his favourite indulgence of reading 
were very scanty. Candle-light being a luxury 


which no one ever aspired to, Hugh was obliged to | 


imitate the economy of Cobbett, when he studied 
by the aid of a neighbour’s borrowed light, let 
in through a hole in the partition wall. 
spreading out his book within a few feet of the 
flickering embers of his comrades’ fire he was 
enabled, though often at the expense of aching 
eyes and throbbing temples, to gather a few fresh 
grains of information. But this was a mode of 
groping through the difficulties proverbially en- 
compassing knowledge, which we can by no means 
commend as worthy of general imitation. 

In the spring of 1824, our young mason moved 
southwards in quest of more remunerative em- 
ployment. The disastrous building mania of that 
date was just setting in. Another inducement to 


undertake the journey was his desire to dispose of | 


Living in small villages, | 


By | 


| a little dilapidated house property at Leith, which 
| had occasioned great annoyance and expense to the 
family, from the inconvenient habit it had of 
| swallowing up constantly considerable sums of 
money, while it yielded nothing in return. After 
a great deal of trouble, he succeeded in this part 
of his errand, and got quit of the patrimonial in- 
cumbrance. He was equally prosperous in his 
other object, meeting with an engagement almost 
immediately on his arrival at the Scottish capital. 
He formed one of a large party of skilful stone- 
cutters who were employed at Niddry, in the 
southern suburbs of Edinburgh. He made his 
début among his brethren of the south, who were 
exceedingly jealous of northern invaders, with 
great trepidation and solicitude; but he was en- 
couraged to find his services appreciated by the 
foreman, and rewarded at the same rate as those 
of others. Hugh soon found that he was an ob- 
ject of inveterate — and dislike, while fre- 
quent attempts were made to disparage his work, 
and chase him out of their companionship. The 
foreman, however, an upright and pious man, stood 
bravely by him, and cheered his spirit. The chief 
cause of this prejudice against Hugh probably 
consisted in his quiet but steady refusal to mingle 
in their dissipations, or to identify himself with 
their-trade organisations. And it was here that 
the immense advantage of his temperate habits 
and consolidated principles became apparent. For 
when the reaction came, and the sources of em- 
ployment were suddenly dried up, the men, plunged 
into all kinds of wild excesses, leagued against 
their masters, and drained the of poverty 
and wretchedness. But Hugh through the 
ordeal unscathed, and even strengthened in his 
moral purposes. In referring, some years ago, to 
a company of besotted men assembled one night 
in a low tavern, with the intention of organising 
a general strike, he was able to write concerning 
their untimely fate the solemn sentence—“ Of that 
tavern party, I am not aware that a single indivi- 
dual save the writer is now living.” Such a fact 
carries its own moral. 

Mr. Miller’s sojourn in Edinburgh on this occa- 
sion was not of very long duration, nor were his re- 
collections of the visit of the pleasantest description. 
Hislungs having become affected by the dust inhaled 
while engaged in hewing stone, he returned home 
to recruit his health. He remained for several 
months in a delicate and precarious condition, and 
on becoming convalescent, instead of hiring out 
his services again, he undertook such little com- 
missions as were intrusted to him by friends and 
| patrons in the neighbourhood. Among these were 
| an ornate dial-stone for his uncles, sculptured tab- 
| lets, and tombstones for churchyards, in connec- 
tion with which he introduced a higher style of 
art than had previously been in vogue. Some- 
times the demands of employers took him to some 
hospitable farm-house, to the dwelling of a laird, 
| or to a sequestered village among the hills, where- 
by he picked up a great deal of knowledge 4! 
Highland society, at the same time that he earned 
by his industry a comfortable subsistence. 

Work failing him in the middle of the year 1528, 
he visited Inverness, and thinking that his style 
of cutting inscriptions could not fail, if known, to 
secure him many little jobs in that line, heinserted 
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an advertisement in one of the journals, soliciting 
employment. He laid special emphasis in his an- 
nouncement on the correctness of his execution, 
well knowing the not unfrequent absence of that 
quality among stonemasons. 

But Hugh didnot trust to his advertisement 
alone. He thought that his appeal would be 
greatly strengthened if he could get a specimen or 
two of his poetry inserted in the ‘ Poet’s Corner” 
of the Inverness newspapers. Having a letter of 


introduction to the minister in the town, from | 
whom he expected to receive some amount of | 


literary sympathy and the furtherance of his views, 
he resolved to wait upon him. He accordingly 
attended the great man’s morning /evée, armed 


with an ode, which he had just composed, in praise | 


of the river that flows through the town; and 
after waiting till his turn came, he was ushered 
in. The tale was quickly told ; the poem was read ; 


and then commenced a fusillade of criticism on the | 


part of the minister, and of bold defence of the 
several positions attacked, with the citation of 
high authorities, on the part of the poet-mason. 
The application was a decided failure ; but other 
friends turned up to aid the striving aspirant, 
though not in the way he had projected. His lite- 
rary schemes for a time signally miscarried. Work, 
however, came at length—a solitary job, succeeded 
by no other ; and, turning his back upon Inver- 
ness, in, we fear, no very grateful mood, he di- 
rected his steps once more towards Cromarty. 

But his literary ambition was by no means ex- 
tinguished by the repulses he had met. Piqued, 
probably, by the scant appreciation of his ta- 
lents, he rashly resolved to rush into print and 
brave public criticism. Accordingly, collecting 
anumber of the choicer effusions of his muse, he 
despatched them to the printer of the ‘‘ Inverness 
Courier,” with instructions to produce a small vo- 
lume of poems. While the volume was passing 
through the press, the editor of the “ Courier,” by 
the insertion of stanzas in his columns, did his best 
to excite interest and expectation regarding the 
coming production. On its appearance, there was 
much diversity of critical opinion expressed, 
both in private local circles and in the public 
organs, 
Burns, while one reviewer felt it his duty to admo- 
nish him that “he would make more in a week by 


his trowel than in half a century by his pen.” An | 


itinerant lecturer on elocution, who generally failed 
to secure an audience, came to Cromarty, and, as 
a draw, announced his intention of delivering an 


elaborate criticism on the recently-published | 


“ Poems of a Journeyman Mason,” The topic took, 
as might have been anticipated; but the remarks 
on the verses of their worthy townsman were ig- 
norant and ill-natured, and so kindled the indig- 
nation of the hearers, that the lecturer was com- 
pelled to beat a precipitate retreat, in crder to 
escape condign chastisement. 

Meanwhile, although this maiden effort won him 
the favour of many distinguished friends, he felt 
conscious that poetry was not his true vocation, 
aud accordingly set himself to produce something 
more likely to be acceptable to the public. He de- 
cided upon writing in the Inverness paper a series 
of popular letters on the herring fishery. The 
impression produced by these articles—so full of 





Some hailed the new poet as a second | 





accurate information, graphic sketchiness, and 
sometimes of wild and stormy interest—was im- 
mense, both north and south; and the experiment 
was valuable, as showing the direction in which his 
literary power really lay. 

About this time Mr. Miller wrote an autobio- 
graphic sketch, at the request of the late Principal 
Baird, which probably formed the germ of the ad- 
mirable work afterwards published under the title 
of “‘ My Schools and Schoolmasters.”’ He also re- 
cords some excellent rules, laid down about that 
period for his own self-guidance, one of which is 


| especially worthy of consideration by persons simi- 
| larly cireumstanced:—“ Thereis,” he says, “no more 


fatal error into which a working man of a literary 
turn can fall, than that of deeming himself too good 


| for his humble employments: and yet it is a mistake 
| as common as it is fatal. 


I had already seen seve- 
ral poor wrecked mechanics, who, believing them- 
selves to be poets, and regarding the manual oceu- 


| pation, by which they could alone live in inde- 


pendence, as beneath them, had become in conse- 
quence little better than mendicants—too clever 
to work for their bread, but not too clever vir- 
tually to beg it ; and, looking upon them as bea- 
cons of warning, I determined, with God’s help, 
to give their error a wide offing, and never asso- 
ciate the idea of meanness with an honest calling’, 
or deem myself too good to be independent.” 

Thus, in the diligent discharge of the duties of 
his calling, diversified by civic usefulness and 
by literary indulgence, several years of Mr. Mil- 
ler’s life glided peacefully away. As a man of , 
capacity and public spirit, he was elected by his 
townsmen a member of the common council; and 
during the ecclesiastical contentions which pre- 
ceded the disruption, he distinguished himself as 
a formidable controversialist. At length Provi- 
dence interposed on his behalf, and advanced him 
to a sphere which at once lightened the severity 
of his labours and improved his social status. A 
branch bank being about to be opened in Cro- 
marty, in connection with the Commercial Bank 
of Scotland, the accountantship was offered to him, 
without the usual guarantee—so high stood his 
character in the estimation of those who knew him 
intimately. He was sent to Linlithgow, to be 
initiated into the mysteries of banking. ‘The first 
in:pression which he here produced seems to have 
been unfavourable; for his temporary superior, 
having gone to Edinburgh a few days after his 
arrival, gave expression at the head bank to the 
conviction that it would be in vain attempting to 
make “yon man” an accountant. He was_ too 
precipitate in his judgment, however ; for ere long 
Mr. Miller had found the clue to the system, which 
led at once to the mastery of all its details. A 
fortnight only had elapsed when the agent again 
visited the capital, and he was asked how, in the 
absence of the accountant (who had been called 
into England), he could get away from his charge. 
He had left Mr. Miller in the office, he said. 
* What.! the incompetent?” “Oh! that,” he 
replied, “is all a mistake—the incompetent has 
already mastered our system.” 

After this new apprenticeship of about two 
mouths, he returned to Cromarty, and entered at 
once on his new occupation. The sudden change 
from an active, out-of-door life to a sedentary and 
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indoor one, told for a season unfavourably upon 
his health and spirits; but both mind and body 
gradually recovered their wonted elasticity, while 
the augmented leisure at his disposal was most 
sedulously devoted to intellectual culture. He be- 
came about this time a contributor to “ Chambers’ 
Journal” and other serials; but the publication 
which brought his powerful talents most widely 
into notice, and which led to another great change 
in his position, was a pamphlet on the all-absorb- 
ing church question of the day, which he dedicated 
to Lord Brougham. The leaders of the non-in- 
trusionist party were just about to start a news- 
paper, as the organ and champion of their views. 
Their great difficulty consisted in finding a suit- 
able editor, nearly all the ready-made editors being 
adverse ; but this desideratum, it was felt, could 
be supplied if Mr. Miller would consent to under- 
take the charge. This, with considerable reluc- 
tance, he agreed to do, and’ thus singularly com- 
menced his connection with the “ Witness,” a con- 
nection which terminated only with his death. The 
influence of this journal upon Scottish society has 
for years been second to no other. In its columns 
the editor did not confine himself to ordinary local 
or current topics ; for most of his geological obser- 
vations and researches originally appeared in the 
form of articles in the paper. 

It constitutes no part of our object in this bio- 
graphic sketch to describe and characterise all the 
valuable works which Mr. Miller has given to the 
world :—the ‘“ Old Red Sandstone,” a book which 
. placed him at once in the most illustrious com- 
pany as a man of science and a popular writer— 
* First Impressions of England and its People,” 
being the reminiscences of a tour, and containing 
some of the finest descriptive passages in the lan- 
guage—the “ Footprints of the Creator,” an elo- 
quent and triumphant antidote to that pernicious 
volume, “ The Vestiges of Creation’’—and “ The 
Testimony of the Rocks,” a work, oh, how pre- 
cious! since in its birth it has cost the life of its 
gifted author. 

In the act of writing, Mr. Miller was slow, every 
word having been wrung from his brain with dire 
difficulty, thus painfully realizing in himself what 
Foster has denominated “the agonies of compo- 
sition.” Yet how beautiful and captivating the 
result! His style has all the charm of Gold- 
smith’s sweetness, with the infusion of a rich 
vigour that stamps it with an air of originality. 
He is one of the few writers who have successfully 
conjoined the graces of literature with the formal 
details of science ; and, greater praise than all, his 
works were invariably, of late years, consecrated to 
the cause of revealed truth and the best interests 
of humanity. He “lived as ever in the great 
Taskinaster’s eye.” In all things, except the in- 
temperance of study, he is deserving of our imi- 
tation; and to the sons of toil especially, his ex- 
ample should speak powerfully. This point was 
eloquently adverted to by one of the Edinburgh 
ministers, who, a few weeks since, attempted to 
improve his tragical death ; and, with a brief ex- 
tract on this subject, we will conclude our imper- 
fect notice :—“ I cannot,” says the preacher, “ omit 
this opportunity of remarking, that the life of the 
departed is a noble example to the working classes 
of this country, of how much honest industry, per- 





severance, self-culture, reliance, aud, above all, 
Christian worth, will accomplish for a man in the 
humblest walks of life. The stonemason became 
one of the greatest writers of the day—a prince, 
at least, in one department of science, and, what 
is of more consequence, an able defender of the 
Christian faith. His life has a lesson for all; and 
as for his death, what shall we say? We would 
be dumb, and bow ourselves in lowly humility 
before the Great Supreme, and, hiding ourselves 
in the shadows of that sad event, acknowledge 
that, after all, man, even the mightiest intellect, 
‘made but a little lower than the angels,’ is but 
dust and ashes ; and we would earnestly pray that 
the God of mercy would hold up our goings, and 
continue with us the gift of reason—better than 
life itself; and that, when our hearts are over- 
whelmed and in perplexity, we may be led to the 
Rock that is higher than ourselves. Oh! how 
much reason we have at all times to do this, to he 
watchful over ourselves, to keep near to Christ, 
seeing that ‘there is but a step between us and 
death.’ ”’ 

The Christian eloquence and pathos of the con- 
eluding extract ought not to hinder us from ad- 
verting to another practical lesson, which the cir- 
cumstances attending Hugh Miller’s death empha- 
tically teach. The lesson we allude to is shortly 
this : the wisdom of our all endeavouring to obtain 
an acquaintance with those physical laws of health, 
which, although controllable and capable of modi- 
fication by divine Providence (instead of being 
fixed and immutable,as somesophists have argued), 
are yet laid down as great landmarks for our guid- 
ance. Hugh Miller overtasked his brain; and 
while his life is so full of noble lessons, his end 
also may teach all co-workers in his school of use- 
fulness the necessity of carefully husbanding their 
mental powers, if they would preserve them long 
for the benefit of their fellow-creatures. 


A PEEP AT THE MAURITIUS; 
WITH A VISIT TO THE TOMB OF PAUL AND VIRGINIA. 


Towarps the close of a fine afternoon in the com- 
mencement of last year, as we were gently 
propelled by a favourable wind in the tropics, a 
sail was descried from our vessel. Although not 
many weeks from port, and homeward-bound, we 
hailed with pleasure the prospect of relieving the 
sameness of the voyage by speaking one which, like 
ourselves, formed an oasis of life in the wild waste 
of waters. In spite of the quickly descending sun, 
the light afforded by his pale deputy prevented our 
losing sight of the vessel, which we soon perceived 
was pursuing the same course as we were. That 
is a solemn moment, especially when happening at 
night, in which two travellers on the great high- 
way of nations meet, greet each other, and part, 
probably for the first and last time. In about 
three hours from first sighting the vessel in ques- 
tion, that moment came to us. All the various 
noises of a passenger ship—for such was curs— 
were hushed into a profound silence during the 
suspense which preceded the issuing of orders to 
the helmsman, and the mutual questioning which 
ensued. The strange vessel proved to be a Swe- 
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dish brig, homeward-bound from the Indies, but 


| severely crippled by a late hurricane, and was now 


making for Port Louis. On receiving this in- 
formation, our captain replied, “ Iam bound there, 


| and will report you.” 


About noon on the fourth day from our speak- 


| ing the brig, a faint cloud-like appearance—which 


the more practised eyes of the seamen knew to be 


| land—presented itself right ahead. As we ap- 


roached it, the mountain peaks began to assume 
distinctness of outline, and the whole mass to 
deepen into a beautiful blue, which, when still 
nearer, was streaked with gold; while the effect 
of the setting sun on the mountain side savannahs 
was such as to make the land in the distance re- 
semble rich sunset clouds. Beautiful as imagina- 
tion had painted this isle, this was one of those 
few instances that occur in which we were not 
disappointed by the reality. As we neared the 
shore, night was fast approaching, so we put to 
sea to await the morning light for entering the 
rt. 
‘hom after daylight, many were the anxious eyes 
turned towards the island ; but the mountains did 
not look as beautiful as on the preceding evening’; 
they eclipsed the sun, and vapours hung as heavy 
on their heads as sleep on the eyelids of the tired. 
However, it was not long before the sun rose 
above them, and they stood unveiled in all their 
former loveliness. Since early dawn we had begun 
to make the port, so that now we could plainly 
discern the town, situated in a small bay at the 
foot of a range of mountains, the most notable of 
which is the Pieterbooth. This mountain, ex- 
ceeded in height by only one other on the island, 
is most remarkable for its shape, it being broader 
towards the very top than it is some feet lower 
down; so much so indeed that its summit has 
been compared to an inverted cone. At the en- 
trance of the bay there is a buoy, to which a bell is 
attached, serving as a guide to the small coasting 
vessels when seeking harbour. On the inside of 
this bay, all ships are fastened fore and aft to the 
buoys, placed in rows, as occasion requires, by the 
harbour-master. This provision is necessary on 
two accounts ; the severe hurricanes with which 
the island is sometimes visited rendering one an- 
chor unsafe, while the smallness of the bay makes 
it requisite to be as economical of space as pos- 


i sible. 


But we have somewhat anticipated; for when 
about two miles out, we took the pilot aboard. 


| He came in a boat manned by coolies, whose white 
| turbaned heads and loose flowing coloured robes, 
| together with their dark faces, gave them a most 


picturesque appearance. On arriving at the an- 


| chorage ground, we were met by the harbour- 


| just made ready. 


master, who, on finding we were “all well,” 
allowed us to be attached to the buoys he had 
The arms of the bay are level 


| and narrow ; on the left one (as we face the town) 
| isa battery and guard-house, and on that to the 





| tight a grove of poplar-like trees, behind which 


lies the cemetery, surmounted at the sea-ward end 
by the banana and other tropical products. We 
had now exchanged the deep blue of ocean for the 
green tint of the water in the harbour, and we 
could look more leisurely about us. The ship- 
ping, being stationed in lines, has a novel ap- 





pearance, and the number of vessels, considering 
the size of the island, is truly astonishing. Man 
ships, not actually bound to this port, here gladly 
avail themselves of the shelter afforded, for repairs, 
the taking in of water, and other necessaries. 

Before we were fairly moored, we were sur- 
rounded by boats, manned by men of all nations. 
As we descended the gangway steps, the solici- 
tations of the various owners were most bewilder- 
ing, the violent gesticulations and mutual recrimi- 
nations not being less than ina European harbour. 
We soon landed close to the wharf, which is small, 
the water not permitting any besides little vessels 
to come along-side. Cargoes are consequently 
shipped and unshipped by large flat-bottomed 
boats provided for the purpose. Near to the 
Custom House, we came upon a motley crew who 
were weighing cargo, although, at first sight, and 
judging trom the noise they made, it appeared as 
if they were madmen who had just effected their 
escape from some bedlam. Passing by the Custom 
House, we soon arrived at the markets, which, 
from the nature of the merchandise sold there, as 
well as the costume of the venders, bring to mind 
the bazaars described in some oriental tales. 

One of the most striking circumstances notice- 
able by a stranger is the prevalence of ornaments 
(mostly of gold) amongst the poorer classes ; they 
are chiefly worn by the women—we need hardly 
say women of colour, for the proportion of white 
population to the coloured is very small. The 
labour market is supplied almost exclusively 
from some of the neighbouring islands and the 
East Indies. The system with regard to the lower 
kinds of labour is only a modification of slavery, 
the men engaging themselves to masters for a 
term of years, for rations and a very small remu- 
neration. 

To continue our stroll, however. On leaving 
the first market we came to the Fish Market, 
which resembles our own in arrangement; but 
besides the difference in the appearance of the 
dealers, a glance at the fish convinced us at once 
that we were not in Europe. We were all aware 
of the prevailing gorgeousness of the plumage of 
birds in the tropics, but had yet to learn that 
Nature had lavished in these regions her richest 
colours on the finny tenants of thedeep. The fish 
were, generally speaking, small, but some of them 
were variegated in a most beautiful manner, being 
striped with gold, deep blue and green, while a 
few of them were singularly spotted. 

Quitting the markets, we now entered upon 
the town. The streets are laid out at right angles, 
but are not wide; the houses are mostly in the 
French style, although tenanted by men from all 
parts of the world, so that one finds a Kang Hi, 
a John Smith, and a Mohammed neighbouring 
shopkeepers! Many of the figures that we saw 
reminded us of the imagery of eastern tales. 
Another peculiarity of the place is the number of 
coloured men, chiefly creoles, most of whom are 
mechanics. Their cast of features is unmistake- 
ably European. The English have been called a 
nation of shopkeepers; however that may be, we 
never saw abroad any windows so interesting as 
those at home. Here the shops and the private 
houses differ scarcely at all externally ; and whe- 
ther it be a vulgar weakness or not, we confess to 
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a liking for strolling through a strange town and 
gaining an insight into its character by a peep at 
its shop-windows. Taking the road to the right, 
we came to one of the numerous ravines down 
which the water courses from the mountains. 
Standing on the bridge which spans it, we saw 
just beneath us several washerwomen engaged in 
their operations. Their mode of procedure was 
novel to us; it consisted in first steeping the linen 
in the stream, and then laying it on some of the 
large blocks of stone near by; it was after- 
wards steeped a second time, and then banged with 
great force on the soaping blocks. These washer- 
women were surrounded by vegetation such as 
would be highly esteemed in the finest European 
conservatories. 

As the morning was fine, we thought to treat 
ourselves to a good walk. The houses, as we ad- 
vanced, became fewer and fewer. On either side 
there was the graceful bamboo or the cactus hedge, 
whose spines seemed to bristle up in defence of the 
land they grew on. On the hedge banks the helio- 
trope, amongst other flowers, grew thickly ; while 
beyond, the cocoa-nut, the palm, the acacia, with 
other Indian trees of the jungle, were to be seen, 
varied by plantations of maize and excellent gar- 
dens. Looking through a gap in the hedge, we 
caught such a sight of the mountains as_ will 
never be effaced from our memory. Clothed with 
verdure, they stood in bold relief against the deep 
blue sky, their sides tinted with the rainbow hues 
which we see so often in the paintings of our best 
artists. At their base grew the elegant palm, the 
splendid banana, the acacia, and the bamboo, 
whose lovely green contrasted strikingly with the 
red clayey soil. Would that we had had the brush 
of a Claude Lorraine or of a Turner! This scene 
furnished a striking illustration of that line, 


“ A thing of beauty is a joy for ever.” 


Continuing our road, we could not but notice 
the ever-recurring miserable bamboo and ‘rush 
huts, in which might be seen several blacks 
crowded together. We now and then saw some 
native children running about entirely naked. 
Considering the position of those squalid huts, at 
the foot of mountains whose base must be damp 
after heavy rains; considering, too, the diet and 
mode of life of the dwellers in them, we could not 
feel surprised on hearing of the ravages that the 
cholera had lately made amongst them. 

Although the morning had appeared so fine, 
dark clouds at length gathered with a strange 
suddenness in the direction of the wind, and in- 
stantaneously burst. We were unprepared for 
such a change, and our condition somewhat re- 
sembled that of a butterfly under similar circum- 
stances. Shelter there was really none,-although 
a large acacia at a little distance beguiled us into 
the belief that there was. It was, however, only 
a question of time as to getting wet through ; 
the wind acting on the branches, giving us perhaps 
a gentler but no less certain shower-bath than we 
should have had elsewhere. 

We had by this time got far advanced on the 
road to Pamplemoasses Church—too near it, in- 
deed, to think of retreating from a place asso- 
ciated with the memories of Paul and Virginia. 





Every now and then we came upon some of the 
most miserable-looking objects we had ever seen, 
soliciting charity. They were of both sexes and 
aged, but of truly repulsive aspect—years in so hot 
a climate as this, and especially amongst the poorer 
classes, telling much more on the frame than in 
our northern regions. The general modes of con- 
veyance for the better classes are light covered 
carts or flies, drawn by horses; but for the car. 
riage of merchandise, etc. long narrow waggons 
with mule teams are much employed. Notwith- 
standing the rain which had just fallen, we saw 
several persons seated on the wet ground, from 
which circumstance we judged that rheumatism 
could not be a common complaint here. Certainly 
their clothing could have afforded no protection 
from the damp, consisting as it did merely of 
drawers, with a turban and perhaps a slight cover- 
ing on the shoulders. Despite the Indian cha- 
racter of the scene, there appeared to be but few 
reptiles, none of which are deemed dangerous, 
Insects are of course plentiful, the most trouble- 
some being the cockroach and the musquito, while 
the most beautiful is the butterfly. Birds are 
comparatively rare—on the coast at least—judging 
from the few we saw. The air is remarkably clear; 
as an illustration of which Mr. Martin, in his 
valuable work on the British Colonies, relates the 
following anecdote. Some years ago there was a 
Mr. Fillifay living here, who by ascending to a 
gentle eminence at dawn, and looking in the sky 
—not on the horizon—could discern ships at the 
distance of from 300 to 400 miles. This was done 
unaided by any optical instrument ; and the objects 
thus brought within his peculiar vision—which 
was extended or contracted according to the rarity 
of the atmosphere—always appeared to him in- 
verted. On several occasions the correctness of 
this extraordinary power was placed beyond doubt. 
He gave information, for instance, to the autho- 
rities, of the assembling of the British fleet at 
Rodriguez (300 miles to the eastward of the Mau- 
ritius), prior to their attack on the island. 

Were it not for this dryness of the atmosphere, 
these tropical countries would be very unhealthy. 
The liberal growth of such fruits as the pine apple, 
the banana, etc. in these regions, is a striking in- 
stance of the wisdom and benevolence of God, 
whose tender mercies are over all his works. These 
luxuries in Europe are necessaries here; and so 
perfect is their adaptation to the palate of their chief 
consumers, that our northern taste fails fully to 
appreciate them. We deem the banana rather 
sickly in its flavour; it has not unaptly been 
said to resemble that of a sleepy pear and a sweet 
turnip mixed. The mango is also to us far from 
agreeable. 

Turning off the road in the direction of the 
shore, we soon discovered the church of which we 
were in quest. It is built of stone, in a simple 
style of architecture, remarkable only for its so- 
lidity. To the left of the church, as you enter, is 
the cemetery, which is small and crowded ; it is 
walled in, and graced with a few pomegranates and 
cypresses. The most noteworthy circumstance 
here is the prevalence of flowers on the tombs ; even 
the meanest almost always having some placed on 
them. For the reception of these floral decora- 
tions, the handsomer tombs have beautiful china 
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yases attached to them by wires; while on the 
most unpretending graves, jugs of tin or earthen- 
ware meet the eye in every direction. 
the distance between the tombs is small, the dif- 
ference in their appearance is so strikingly marked, 
that it seems as though there had been a desire to 
perpetuate social distinctions beyond death. It 
may be a national or an individual prejudice, but 
to our minds there is an air of tinsel and meretri- 
ciousness about Catholic cemeteries which ill com- 


ports with the solemnity of the spot. The remains — 


interred here are chiefly those of the French colo- 
nists; and as to the disparity of the tombs, the 


Although ' 


| being in tombs out of the churchyard, is of itself 


| sufficient to give some strength to that opinion. 
Even admitting Paul and Virginia, however, to 
| have had no actual prototypes, let not this con- 
cession rob us of our belief that there are thou- 
sands amongst all classes as truly amiable and 
affectionately attached. Human love, tempered 
and regulated by religious principle, is daily, 
| though it may be in obscurity, making sacrifices 
and performing deeds for the good of others, the 
faithful record of which would be as moving to 
the heart as the sentimental story of Paul and 
_ Virginia. 


consoling thought occurs, that perhaps the one | 


who lies in the meanest grave was the most truly 
mourned, and we are at least sure that the pecu- 
niary ability to show the greatest respect does 
not always imply the capacity for feeling it. 


On inquiring where Paul and Virginia lay | 


buried, we were directed across the road, opposite 


the church, where we found a cottage in an in- | 


closed space, and the following announcement in 
French on a board: “ Visitors may see the tombs 
of Paul and Virginia on payment of sixpence.” 


This certainly tended very much to destroy the | 


THE COPY LINE. 


GOTTHOLD observed a boy in a writing school, eyeing 
attentively the line placed before him as a copy, and 
| labouring by his penmanship to emulate its correctness 
and beauty. “ Mark,” said he to the bystanders, “ how 
all perfection is the offspring of imperfection, and how, 
by frequent mistakes, we learn to do well. It is not 
required of this boy that his writing shall equal that 
of the line. He satisfies his master by the pains he 


takes, and which are a ground of hope that he will 
progressively improve, till at last he learns to write 
with rapidity and elegance. We also have a pattern 
to copy. It has been left us by the Lord Jesus 
(1 Pet. ii. 21), and is his most perfect and holy life. 
And think not that he exacts from us more than the 


2a ; 


romance of the affair; but as we were too much 
his 


accustomed to parallel cases somewhat nearer 
the home, we paid the demand. Having done so, we 
as a were led down a narrow path flanked on the left 
to a | with bamboos, and on the other side by a narrow 
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canal, and in about half a minute arrived at the 
place shown as the last earthly resting-place of 
Paul and Virginia. All that marks the spot is 
some brickwork, about three feet high, covered 
with stucco, and latterly surrounded by palisades. 
One of these plain tombs is surmounted by a cop- 
per urn, but the plaster of both is covered with 
the names (mostly English) of those who have visit- 
ed the spot. Close by the graves, which are at a 
little distance from each other, there is a bed of 
damask roses, with bamboos waving all around. 
The solemn stillness of the scene is broken only 
by the rustling of the wind amongst the leaves. 
We could not but acknowledge the appropriate- 
ness of the locality for the sepulchre of the 
lovers. Many of us have at some time or other 
been delighted with St. Pierre’s narrative, the 
hero and heroine of which here slumber side 
by side. Some of us, too, in early life were be- 
lievers in the actual existence of those personages, 
the story of whose warm attachment and romantic 
death excited our deepest interest. Such readers, 
however, as have been blessed with the teachings 
of religious parents or friends, cannot but regret 
that the author, whose pourtrayal of happiness 
showed him so capable of appreciating it, should 
have been a stranger to its highest source. The 
moral of the book is not goog, as it gives to vir- 
tue the place that religion “alone can rightfully 
occupy. 

But we are all this time taking for granted the 
truth of the narrative, although this hardly affects 
its influence. Amongst the pleasant beliefs of 
childhood which the soberer inquiries of manhood 
have taken away from us, is our faith in this work 
being a history—embellished, indeed, but still a 
history—of real life. Those most competent to be 
judges in such a matter do not credit it; and we 
must own that the circumstance of the remains 


teacher does from the pupil. No, indeed; if he find 
us careful in studying his example, and diligent in 
our endeavours to imitate it, he exercises forbearance 
towards our faults, and strengthens us by his grace 
and Spirit daily, to amend. In the school of Christ, 
they are the best scholars who continue learning to 
the last; I mean they who sedulously keep their 
Master’s example in view, and are always striving to 
grow more and more like it, but yet are never satisfied 
with themselves or with the progress which they 
make. We must, therefore, endeavour to avoid two 
faults, which are negligence and discouragement. The 
one becomes eventually the parent of indolence and 
security ; the other of despondency and grief. Heaven 
is open, not merely to the perfect and strong, but like- 
wise to the feeble and erring, if they will only with 
penitence and humility confess their faults, and seek 
ia the grace of Christ the supply for all their wants. 
Well may the humble believer pray, ‘O my God! 
despise not my inability. Remember I am but a 
learner, and be. satisfied with my poor performances. 
My good intentions often miscarry. But ought I on 
that account to desist? God forbid! So long as I 
live, I will always begin afresh, and in heaven, at thy 
good time, will lay my masterpiece at thy feet.’ ”— 
Gotthold’s “ Emblems.” 


THE WILL AND THE WAY. 


You mutter that temptation is too strong; 

You would do right, yet are forced to do wrong. 
Now I tell you vice’s torrent you can stay, 

As, wherever there’s a will, there’s a way. 

Do not say you cannot do it, for you CAN; 

Up! a battle is before you; play the Man! 

You ought to win the victory; and you may ; 
For, wherever there’s a will, there’s a way. 

Yet not in your own strength can you win; 

But if Christ help in the battle against Sin, 
Then, indeed, with joyful triumph shall you say, 
“ Now I xnow, where there’s a will, there’s a way.” 
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Varieties, 
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Tue Last Moments or Nero.—When Nero learned 
that he had a master, in Galba, he upset the table at which 
he was seated feasting, dashed to pieces his two most 
favourite crystal glasses, called for a box of poison, which 
he was afraid to use, and then rushed into the Servilian 
gardens to think upon what he should do next. There, or 
within his sleeping-room, he passed a miserable night; and 
when at daybreak he found that his guards had not only 
deserted him, but had carried off the little gold box con- 
taining the poison, and even the very covering of his bed, 
he ran headlong down to the Tiber, where he stopped short 
on the bank, and slowly walked back again. It was then, 
barefooted and half-dressed as he was, that he was encoun- 
tered by the faithful Phaon, who flung a cloak over his 
shoulders, tied an old handkerchief about his head, hoisted 
the bewildered wretch on to a horse, and rode away towards 
acountry house four miles off. In danger of discovery, the 
fugitive party abandoned their horses, scrambled through 
thickets, brakes, bye-paths, and brambles, and at length 
reached the neighbourhood of the desired asylum. The 
tender feet of the Emperor were mangled and bloody, 
despite the care which had been shown by his friend to 
spread his cloak upon the ground for the ex-Emperor to 
tread upon. Phaon asked him to conceal himself for a 
while in a gravel-pit ; but Nero declared that it looked too 
much like a grave, and he was determined not to be buried 
alive. He sat down under a wall, picked the burrs and 
brambles from his dress, drank from the hollow of his 
hand a few drops of water, and sighed over the thought 
of the draughts he used to imbibe of boiled water made 
cool again in snow. He was at length got into the house, 
where he turned away in disgust from the piece of brown 
bread which was offered him—his last banquet; drank 
again a little lukewarm water, flung himself on an old flock 
bed, and cursed his destiny. ‘They who surrounded him 
counselled him to make an end quickly ; and thereupon he 
had a grave made before him to his exact measure. He 
ordered sundry preparations to be made for his funeral, 
commanded water for the washing of his body, wood for 
the pile, expressed a hope that they who survived him 
would allow his head to remain on his body, and he then 
burst into an agony of tears at the thought, as he said, of 
what a clever fellow the world was about to lose : “ Qualis 
artifex pereo !” was his exclamation. It was not his only 
one. He cited lines from various Greek and Latin authors 
as applicable to his situation; and when reproached for 
dallying so long before he put himself to death, very 
appositely and naturally inquired if any one present was 
willing to show him the way by setting him the example. 
He then made a few more pedantic quotations, and finally, 
with trembling hands, put the dagger to his throat. He 
would have held it there long enough had it not been for 
Epaphroditus, who grasped his hands and forced the wea- 
pon into his throat. The terror of the ex-monarch was 
fixed on his features after death. But even he had 
friends: five thousand crowns were expended on his funeral 
pile, on which his body was laid in a splendid silk 
coverlet. A couple of his old nurses collected his ashes, 
and an Imperial concubine accompanied them in the task 
of solemnly depositing the remains in the tomb of the 


Domitii. 


Hog@artn’s Visit to France.—Hogarth’s visit to 
France was unlucky, and even dangerous. With true 
John Bull prejudice, he ridiculed and reviled everything he 
saw. All foreigners in his eyes were fools and eaters of 
frogs. The soldiers, he says, are too lean, the friars too 
fat, and the fishwomen mere leather. Everywhere he saw 
a pomp of war, a parade of religion, and much bustle with 
very little business, Poverty, slavery, and insolence rule 
France, he cries. After every word of his own abominable 
French he spat, as ifto take the taste out of his mouth. 
His friends were afraid of his being run through by the 
sword of an Irish or Scotch refugee, so clamorous and in- 
solent was his rudeness. At last, at Calais, his punishment 
fell on him. He was sketching the English arms, which, 
to his great glee, he had found still hung over one of the 
city gates. Hehad not long sat down, when a heavy hand 





tapped him on the shoulder ; it was a soldier; who arrested 
him as an English spy, sent to take plans of the fortifica- 
tions. ‘The commandant, twitching his moustachios, de. 
clared that had not peace been actually signed, he should 
have felt it his duty to have instantly hung the little man 
over the ramparts. Two rough gendarmes were then 
ordered to hurry the shivering artist on shipboard They 
did not quit him till he was three miles from the shore; 
they then took off their hats, spun him round on the deck 
like a top, and told him he was at liberty to continue his 
voyage home. Any allusion to this foolish affair vexed 
Hogarth ; he, however, took a true painter’s revenge, by 
his picture of the Roast Beef of Old England, which a fat 
priest and some lean soldiers are contemplating with 
envy. 


Origin or THE Famity NAME or THE Royar 
Hovse or Brunswick.—The following is said to be the 
,origin of the name of “ Guelph,” the family name 
of the Sovereigns of England of the House of Bruns. 
wick. ‘The first who bore the name was the eldest son of 
Tsenbard of Altdorf, near Ravensburgh, in Swabia, and 
Irmintrud, the sister of Charlemagne. Isenbard was in 
attendance on Charlemagne when a messenger informed 
him of the birth of his son. He requested permission to 
go and greet his first-born. ‘ Why in such haste to sce 
the wolpe?” (whelp):asked the Emperor. This jocosely- 
used epithet the imperial godfather was requested solemily 
to repeat at the font, where it was indelibly stamped on the 
infant and his descendants. 


Tue Necessity oF Exerciss.—The benefits of ex- 
ercise to those whose occupation does not lead them to 
make any physical exertion cannot be too highly estimated. 
The body must undergo a certain amount of fatigue to 
preserve its natural strength, and maintain all the muscles 
and organs in proper vigour. This activity equalizes the 
circulation, and distributes the blood more effectually 
through every part. Cold feet, or a chill anywhere, shows 
that the circulation is languid there. The muscles during 
exercise press on the veins, and help forward the currents 
by quickening every vessel into activity. The valves of 
the heart are in this way aided in the work of sending on 
this stream, and relieved of a certain amount of labour. 
When exercise is neglected, the blood gathers too much 
about this central region, and the oppression about the 
heart, difficulty of breathing, lowness of spirits, anxiety 
and heaviness, numerous aches and stitches, are evidences 
of this stagnation. People are afraid to take exercise, be- 
cause’ they fancy they want breath, and feel weak. But 
the very effort would free the heart from this burden, by 
urging the blood forward to the extremities: it would ease 
their breathing by liberating the lungs from the same 
superabandance ; it would make the frame feel active and 
light, as the effect of equalized circulation and free action. 
—“ The Laws of Heulth,” by the Rev. J. W. Mailler. 


Incentives To Reaptne. — Everything that passes 
around you, everything that you meet with in your walk, 
is a stimulus to read. The very roll of the tide, the fall of 
the leaf in autumn, the growth of the grass in spring, the 
roar of the tempest, or the starry firmament, each and 
every one of these things is a subject in itself. Do you 
understand these things ? Do you know their changes? 
If you do not, don’t say that you want a stimulus to read. 
Each of them is a study in itself; they are studies that 
will amuse you, that wilt instruct you, and that will elevate 
you. 


Lenotn or Days.—Some few years since, we beheld 
the strange sight of an old woman, aged 102, bent double, 
crooning over the fire, and nursing in her lap an infant but 


a few days old. The infant was the grandchild of the old 
woman’s grandchild. The only remarkable circumstance 
in the veteran’s history was that she had nursed Words- 
worth in his infancy. She had lived the greater part of 
her life in Westmoreland, near the poet’s residence, and 
there her descendants had been chiefly born and lived.— 
Loudon Quarterly Review. 























